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than the fissures formed in alluvial plains. Not only
were they remarkably abundant, more so than in any
other known earthquake, but they occurred over an
unusually wide area. Wherever the necessary con-
ditions prevailed, they were found to be numerous
over a district bounded approximately by the iso-
seismal I (Fig. 68), and measuring about 400 miles
from east to west, and about 300 miles from north to
south; and they were present, though in smaller
numbers, over an area nearly 600 miles long in an
east-north-east and west-south-west direction. They
were naturally more frequent near river-channels and
reservoirs, on account of the absence of lateral support,
and as a rule were parallel to the edge of the bank, a
few hundred yards in length, and in width varying
from some inches to four or five feet.

Fissures in such positions are formed with every
violent earthquake, and even with some of those more
moderate shocks that visit the British Islands (see
p. 247). But an interesting point established by the
Indian earthquake is that they also occurred at a
distance from any water-channel or excavation, often
running parallel to, and along either side of, a road
or embankment. In other situations, they showed a
distinct tendency to range themselves parallel to one
another; and, in these cases, it is possible that their
formation was connected with the passage of the
visible surface-waves. In an account already quoted
(p. 247), it is stated that these waves came from
opposite directions and that, as they separated after
meeting, the ground opened slightly.

Among the Khasi and Garo hills (see Fig. 75),
wherever the alluvium of the plains runs up to the
foot of the hills, another form of fissure, represented